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A REVIEW OF 1940 
By ALFRED SUTRO, President 
THE APPROACHING CLOSE of the year gives me 


a welcome opportunity to review the events and accom- 
plishments of the past twelve months. 

During this year, the twenty-eighth of its history, the 
Club’s several activities have been maintained as usual. 
I shall comment briefly on each: 

Publications: Two new titles have been added to the 
publication list during the year. The first, published in 
September, was “‘Poems by D. H. Lawrence,”’ with a 
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foreword by Robinson Jeffers and a Comment by Frieda 


Lawrence, the poet’s widow. Three hundred copies were 
printed by The Grabhorn Press, and about 240 of these 
have been sold to date. It is probable that this title will be 
sold out, or nearly so, during the Christmas period. The 
second 1940 publication, “Ballads of Eldorado,”’ will be 
ready before this issue of the Quarterly reaches the mem- 
bers. An announcement of the work has already been sent 
out and some further comment on it appears 1n this issue. 
Keepsakes: The current series, ‘Pacific Adventures,’ 
provides each member with a set of six booklets, designed 
by six leading California printers, each containing a chap- 
ter from one of the famous narratives of early exploration 
of the Pacific Ocean and the lands bordering on it. The 
Club ts indebted to one of its directors, Earle V. Weller, 
for his excellent choice of the material for the booklets 
and for the informative and graceful forewords he wrote 
for each. ‘‘Pacific Adventures’ is a decidedly welcome 
addition to the Club’s now lengthy list of keepsakes. A 
new series, the eighth, will be issued during 1941 
Quarterly News-Letter: Under the able editorship of 
Oscar Lewis, this little publication has, I believe, well 
served the purpose for which it was established in 1933. 
Besides its function of keeping the members informed of 
present and future activities, it has published much ma- 
terial of real interest to book collectors in general and 
those of California in particular. An innovation of the 
past year had been that of printing in each issue a short 
article on some literary subject, with a facsimile illustra- 
tion of an interesting letter or document. This feature has 
been favorably commented on and it will be continued. 
In this connection I should like to remind the members 
that comment from them, critical or otherwise, is always 
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heartily welcome. Such expressions of opinion are in fact 
the only means the officers and directors have of judging 
whether or not they have been making proper use of their 
opportunities. In particular, members are urged to signify 
what type of material they believe the Club should pub- 
lish and, whenever possible, to bring to the attention of 
the Publication Committee manuscripts and other items 
that in their opinion would be suitable for publication. 
This applies not only to the regular Club publications and 
the keepsakes but also to the News-Letter articles, just 
mentioned. 

As the foregoing indicates, 1940 has been an active 
year for the Club. It would be erroneous, however, to state 
that its welfare has not been adversely affected by present 
world conditions. Our membership, which showed an in- 
crease each year since 1933, remained stationary during 
most of 1940 and then, during the past several months, 
began to fall off. We shall probably end the year with 
slightly fewer members on the roll than in the beginning. 
The chief reason for this is not that the number of resigna- 
tions has been higher than usual but mainly because there 
has been a marked drop in the number of candidates pro- 
posed and elected. 

Itis highly important that the membership roll be kept 
at least at its present level if our activities are to be con- 
tinued. I urge, therefore, that all who believe our Club is 
serving a useful purpose will bear in mind that our chief 
need is for more members, and that, as the opportunity 
presents itself, they will mention the Club to their book 
collector friends and induce them to join. It is unfor- 
tunately true that in times like these cultural activities of 
all kinds tend to be shoved into the background and the 


needs of the organizations that foster such activities ate 
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likely to be neglected. This should not be allowed to hap- 
pen to our Club. For a good many yeats it has been per- 
forming, I think effectively, a variety of useful services 
for the book collectors of California and elsewhere, and it 
is on this ground that I invite on its behalf the continued 
loyal support of every member. 
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ELIA TO “DEAR PAYNE” 
SOON AFTER the founding of the London Magazine, 


in 1820, a series of contributions, signed by the odd 
pseudonym “‘Elia,’’ began to focus attention on that 
periodical, and it was not long before a wide circle of 
readers, charmed by the whimsical gaiety of the sketches, 
their erudition and the persuasive charm of their style, 
were hailing the appearance of an essayist not unworthy 
of being ranked with Montaigne, Addison and Steele. 
“Elia’s”’ identity was not guarded very closely or very 
long. Before the first group of essays were collected and 
published 1n book form in 1823, it was known that their 
author was a curious, stuttering, unprepossessing little 
man of forty-eight, long a clerk in London’s great East 
India House, and that his name was Charles Lamb. 
Lamb was not altogether unknown at the time the 
essays, on which his fame was to rest most securely, were 
published. Despite his thirty years of clerkship (which 
had, in his own words, made him “‘a prisoner to his desk 
. almost grown to the wood,” and which once caused 
him with characteristic wry humor to refer to a row of fat 
East India Company ledgers as his “‘true works’’) he had 
by 1820 already attained a modest but solid reputation as 
a ctitic, as a writer on Shakespeare and as an authority on 
Elizabethan literature. In addition, he had composed and 
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made persistent but not very successful attempts to write 
for the stage. 

All this he had accomplished in the face of very con- 
siderable handicaps. As everyone knows, the course of 
Lamb's career was profoundly altered when, in 1796, his 
sister Mary, during a fit of insanity (from which she 
suffered intermittently all her life), fatally stabbed her 
mother. She escaped being committed to an asylum only 
because Charles, then twenty-one, agreed to be personally 
responsible for her surveillance and care—a task which 
he conscientiously performed for nearly forty years. The 
discharge of this obligation to his sister, the exactions of 
his uninspiring job and of the routine journalism he wrote 
to piece out his small salary, affected neither the natural 
lightness of his spirits nor the breadth of his interests. He 
lived an extraordinarily full and varied life. Nearly all the 
great literary figures of early 19th Century London were 
his acquaintances and many of them were close friends. 
These included Coleridge (his fellow student at Christ’s 
Hospital, a charitable school where Lamb had spent eight 
years), Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Southey, Thomas Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, William Godwin, Shelley, and scores of 
others less renowned. 

It is with his friendship for one of these minor figures 
that the present little paper 1s concerned. Sometime dur- 
ing the year 1821, perhaps while Lamb and his sister were 
on a vacation in Paris, he made the acquaintance of a 
young man named John Howard Payne. (Or it may be 
that they merely renewed in Paris an acquaintance that 
had been begun in London; the point is unimportant.) 
Payne, who was an American and sixteen years Lamb’s 


junior, had had a life hardly less remarkable than that of 
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Lamb himself. Born in New York in 1791, he early de- 


veloped a great enthusiasm for the stage. While he was 
still in his teens, his father, who had been in easy circum- 
stances, had business reverses and young Payne was forced 
to make his own way. He turned to the theatre, where, 
surprisingly enough, he scored an immediate and spec- 
tacular success, both as actor and dramatist. In 1809, when 
he was only eighteen, he was a reigning sensation in New 
York and Boston theatres, where he played leading parts 
not only in the comedies of the day but in classical dramas 
as well. But the rocket of his fame descended almost as 
quickly as it had shot upward. The following season (so 
rapidly did tastes change) even minor parts were denied 
him. A year later he crossed the Atlantic in the hope that 
the prestige of London appearances would enable him to 
return and reestablish himself. 

He remained abroad for the better part of twenty years, 
trying his hand successively at acting, playwrighting and 
management. He had minor successes in all three, but he 
was by nature improvident and his fortunes were often at 
a low ebb indeed. It was, in fact, to avoid the demands of 
a growing horde of creditors that he had, about 1820, left 
London and gone into temporary seclusion in Paris. There 
he continued to write for the London stage and it was 
there, in 1823, that he completed a drama, later made into 
an opera, entitled “Clari, or The Maid of Milan.” 
““Clart’’ was without distinction as a work of drama but 
it contained the lyric of a song that was destined to give 
its author lasting fame. The song was, of course, ‘“‘Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ 

Payne returned to the United States in 1832, where he 
devoted himself to planning a monthly literary magazine 
—ait never reached the publication stage—and to cham- 
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then attracting wide attention, to resist removal beyond 
the Mississippi. In 1842 President Tyler appointed him 
United States Consul at Tunis. He was recalled after four 
years when Polk became President, but was sent back to 
his post in 1851. He died at Tunis the following year, at 
the age of 61. 

In the October 1882 issue of the Century Magazine 
appeared an article entitled ‘Some Letters of Charles 
Lamb to John Howard Payne.”’ In it was printed, for the 
first time, a short series of Lamb’s letters, five in all. They 
are dated 1822 and 1823 and are mainly concerned with 
matters relating to certain of Payne’s plays then in the 
hands of London managers or producers. From the cor- 
respondence it 1s evident that Payne, suffering involun- 
tary exile in Paris, had asked Lamb to find out what had 
happened to his plays, and why certain payments on 
account had not been forthcoming. Lamb conscientiously 
undertook these errands, although, as his replies make 
clear, he felt himself unqualified to act as anyone’s agent. 
“Tam a poor man of business,” he stated at one point, 
“but command me to the short extent of my tether.” 
Again: “... I should not like to make a bargain out of my 
own head, being (after the Duke of Wellington) the 
worst of all negotiators.’’ In view of these doubts, it 1s 
gratifying to learn that Lamb, the poor businessman, got 
the treasurer of the Covert Garden Theatre to acknowl- 
edge that 250 pounds were owing Payne, and he was able 
to write the latter triumphantly: “He assures me that the 
whole will be paid you . . . as soon as ever the Treasury 
will permit it.’” Besides these matters, the letters contain 
references to mutual friends in London and Paris, and to 
their own past meetings. They give ample evidence that 
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exiled American. 

The note here reproduced in facsimile is clearly a part 
of this same series, although it did not appear in the Cen- 
tury article and has evidently never been published until 
now. It is impossible to state with any conviction just 
when this brief but characteristic Lamb note was written 
(although it was probably in 1822 or 1823) or where— 
whether in Paris or during one of Payne’s perhaps sur- 
reptitious visits to London. Unimportant in itself —if any 
Lamb manuscript may be termed unimportant—1t 1s 
nonetheless an uncommonly interesting reminder of the 
forgotten friendship of two men who were, each in his 
own way, unique. 
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BALLADS OF ELDORADO 


BALLADS HAVE LONG been termed ‘‘the poetry of 
the people,”’ and properly so. For of all verse forms, this 
is the one best suited to the expression of those simple 
(but not always naive) sentiments and those unsophisti- 
cated (but sometimes complicated) narratives which are 
the roots from which all literatures grow. The ballad 
flourishes best in primitive lands, where life is hard and 
diversions few, and that is no doubt the reason why it 
flourished in California during the days of gold. It has 
frequently been remarked that, in the ’5os and later, the 
towns and camps of the Mother Lode boasted an un- 
usually large number of men who knew how to tell an 
entertaining story. The reason for that is perfectly ob- 
vious. [he miners often had a great deal of time on their 
hands and nothing in particular to do with it. Reading 
matter was scarce and soon consumed, and it 1s well! 
known that talk speedily exhausts itself if it is too inten- 
sively cultivated; the number of subjects for entertaining 
(or even tolerable) conversation is smaller than is gen- 
erally supposed. Once that point was reached, one may 
be sure that no man with a latent gift for narrative, a 
talent, however feeble, for adorning fact with the em- 
broidery of fancy, was denied the opportunity to develop 
it. The gold camps of the Sierra became a veritable forc- 
ing ground for spinners of tall yarns. 

To be sure, the vast majority of these foothill romanc- 
ers became mute again as soon as the special condition 
that had created them had passed. But a few of their 
stories were good enough to remember, and to grow in the 
retelling, and finally to reach the stature of folklore, and 
even to get into print. 
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Some of them got into print in the form of ballads. A 
very large number of ballads were composed and written 
and published in California during the ’50s and, the habit 
being formed, in the decades that followed. Many had 
to do with the events or customs of the time. It would 
perhaps be possible to tell the full story of the evolution 
of the state solely by means of its ballads, selected with 
that purpose in view and arranged in proper sequence. 

No such ambitious scheme underlies the Club’s cur- 
rent publication, ‘Ballads of Eldorado.” In this little book 
the aim has been merely to select a group of the more 
entertaining and characteristic of California’s ballads and 
to put them in permanent and attractive form and so to 
make them accessible alike to readers who know them 
well and those who know them not at all. The basis of 
selection was no narrow one (only the dull and tedious 
were definitely excluded), and the range both as to sub- 
ject and author is broad. Represented are such widely dis- 
similar poets as Bret Harte and Bayard Taylor, Ambrose 
Bierce and Robert Cameron Rogers (the author of “The 
Rosary’’), Joaquin Miller and Gilett Burgess, while the 
subjects skip nimbly from Spanish Dons to cablecars, 
from Concepcion de Arguello to Emperor Norton, from 

“The King’s Highway” to ““Telegraft Hill.” There is, 
however, some order in the arrangement. The ballads are 
grouped, by subject, in three divisions: ‘““The Period of 
Spain and Mexico,” ““The Days of ’Forty Nine” and 

‘San Francisco,’ which last ts pelalyy concerned with the 
‘gos and early 1900s. 

The design of the book, and its illustrations, deserve 
a special word. The Ward Ritchie Press set out to produce 
a volume that would suggest the informality and humor 
and broad extravagance that seems to have been a dis- 
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tinguishing characteristic of most good California ballads, 
and toward that end they were ably assisted by the artist, 
Barse Miller. One 1s not overstating the case when one 
says that the book is interesting to look at and pleasant to 
read. For the rest, it is edited by Earle Weller (who wrote 
the introduction) , the edition is 300 copies, the price is 
$3.00 and the publication date is December 16th, or 
earlier. 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
THE FOLLOWING new members have been elected 


since September: 


Name Sponsor 
Jackson Burke San Francisco, Cal. Albert M. Bender 
John D. Henderson Sacramento, Cal. Alfred Sutro 
U. C.L. A. Library Los Angeles, Cal. Oscar Lewis 


On December 1, 1939, the membership stood at 564. 
During the year (December 1, 1939, to December 1, 
1940) twenty-one new members were elected. In the 
same period seven members died, six were dropped for 
non-payment of dues and nineteen resigned. The present 
membership 1s 553, a net loss of eleven as compared to the 
figure of a year ago. This 1s the first time since 1932 that 
the Club has ended a year with fewer members on the roll 
than it started with. However, only a little added help 
from the members is needed to reverse these figures and 
permit the Club to resume its normal healthy growth 
during at > oop cop doe dar oe 


PACIFIC ADVENTURES 
BARRING UNFORESEEN complications, members 
will have received the final part of the 1940 keepsakes 
when this issue of the News-Letter reaches them. Num- 
ber Six of “Pacific Adventures,’ which completes the 
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series, 1s entitled ‘The Death of Captain Cook,” it being 
the chapter from Volume III of ““Cook’s Voyages” (pub- 
lished in London in 1784) that recounts the end of the 
explorer at the hands of natives on a Hawaiian Islands 
beach six years earlier. The pamphlet was designed and 
printed by the Eucalyptus Press, Mills College. 

For the convenience of those who may have lost or 
failed to receive one or another of the pamphlets, and who 
wish to complete their sets, the entire series is here listed 
by number, title, explorer and printer: 


Number One: (February) The King of California: Drake: The 
Archetype Press. 

Number Two: (April) A Description of the Southermost Parts 
of California: Shelvocke: The Grabhorn Press. 

Number Three: (June) The Wreck of the Wager: Byron: The 
Windsor Press. 


Number Four: (August) The Sack of Monterey: Corney: 
Schwabacher-Frey. 


Number Five: (October) The Manilla Galleons: Anson: The 
Ward Ritchie Press. 

Number Six: (December) The Death of Captain Cook: Cook: 
The Eucalyptus Press. 


Members who wish duplicate sets are reminded that 
these are available at $5.00 per set. Slipcases will also be 
supplied. The prices of the latter are: for all-cloth cover- 
ing, $2.00; for cloth with morocco back, $3.00. 
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MEMORIAL 

THE FOLLOWING members died She 1940: 

Name Elected 
H,; Us Brandenstein ee bic. (AAC hoy eG thane eee 1913 
N. Ho Burkhardt poet. vies ee eek BIN 8 Oe ee eee 1939 
JoAS Greenway Mineney then nee Geshe sent kee ene 1938 
Henry Batton Jacobs Ran. thy he teas hee tes hen engi 1927 
Edwin’ Markham p20 be Vie heey, TU See 1918 
A‘ Edward Newton. (i. 7o cation vai kt Bek cen eee 1931 


FD. "Pillsbury o.oo ete eh aes eee eee 1936 


